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Investigation and research, custody and care, occupation and entertain- 
ment, training and education ; there are the steps. 









If a second child be born to an unmarried mother, whether she be 
feeble-minded or delinquent, is not the fact of the birth sufficient to prove 
that she needs protection and custody? 






“With eyes which see but observe not, with voices which utter sounds 
but speak not, with bodies which move but act not, they cry out in their 
helplessness for the aid and comfort and happiness that only a good institu- 
tion can give.” 








Our number of private pupils is steadily increasing, and they are 
coming from widely scattered points. During the past six months five 
have come from the State of New York, three from Pennsylvania, three 
from New Jersey, two from Louisiana, two from Connecticut and one each 
from Texas, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii and Egypt. 







“Richard Harrington, the steel man, is going to live for a year in a 
social settlement.” 

“That spirit is more and more taking hold of rich men,” remarks 
Nelson. 

“It is,” Ivans assents. “There’s hardly a wealthy man nowadays that 
doesn’t carry life insurance. You know we insurance men feel that insur- 
ance can be used for philanthropy to great advantage. Harrington carries 
a hundred thousand dollar endowment which will go to settlement work .at 
the end of twenty years—or sooner, if he dies.” 

Nelson is interested. “I never thought of insurance being useful in that 
way. They are doing a great many things now-a-days with insurance that 
they had not thought of ten years ago. Tell me about Harrington’s plan, 
if you don’t mind.”—System, July, 1915. ri 
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Now is the time to prepare for the fall campaign. Physicians, teachers, 
and clergymen are usually the first to be told of the presence of a feeble- 
minded child in a family. This entails a duty. The duty is to present in 
every possible way, to Legislators, the needs of the feeble-minded. Every 
man and woman has the same duty as soon as he knows of such a child. 
The teacher of the “Special Class,” who knows intimately many such chil- 
dren, can speak with particular force. 


The great prophet Isaiah said: “A little child shall lead them,” and 
our children are the littlest of all. To those who are giving their lives 
working with these children this is a great light. Does it not seem reason- 
able that these children are in this great world of ours for some other 
reason than to bring sorrow and grief to their parents and to be a burden 
to society? I believe that just as the great industries—the oil, the textile, 
the mining, the manufacturing and the food supplying industries—are real- 
izing that there is more money to be made from the by-products and from 
the things that were formerly thrown on the dump. heaps, so is the educa- 
tional and social world realizing that there is much of great value to be 
obtained from the study of these children, the cast-offs of society. Just as 
the complex human body is best understood by the study of the lower forms 
of life and pathological conditions, so the functioning of the complex normal 
mind may be best understood by the study of the functioning of the unde- 
veloped or abnormal mind. 

All that is needed is the laboratory and the scientific student to study 
and realize. God makes no mistakes but we in our ignorance often fail to 
see the things laid before us. Our children have many lessons for us if we 
will but learn. 

The great men of all times have had visions of these things. Words 
worth said: “Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” and “The child is 
father of the man.” Ruskin said: “Childhood often holds a truth in its 
feeble fingers, which the grasp of manhood cannot retain, and which it is 
the pride of utmost age to recover.” Schopenhauer said: “Every child is 
to a certain extent a genius and every genius to a certain extent a child.” 
Coleridge said: “Genius is the power of carrying the feeling of childhood 
into the powers of manhood.” Dryden said: “Men are but children of a 
larger growth.” Milton said: “The childhood shows the man as morning 
shows the day.” Emerson said: “The wisest doctor is gravelled by the 
inquisitiveness of a child.” Jesus said: “For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” and He called to Him a little child and set him in the midst of them. 
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The Weakest Children of the Great Mother-State 


By Alexander Johnson 
Illustrated by the Stereopticon 


(REPoRT.) 


A few years ago everybody was appalled to hear that medical inspection 
of school children found more than 70 per cent. of those who entered school 
to be defective to the extent of needing skilled medical or surgical care. 
The figures came from many cities and States, notably from New York 
City, Cleveland, Los Angeles and cities in Massachusetts and Illinois, The 
defects noted included those of sight, hearing, breathing, teeth, tonsils, 
adenoids, spinal curvature, anemia, malnutrition, etc. It is estimated that 
twelve million school children in America suffer from some form of physical 
defect. When the truants are examined 95 per cent. are found to be physi- 
cally defective. 

Then began researches into mental defect, and equally surprising figures 

were claimed. Physical defects, largely, may be alleviated—many of them 
entirely so—but mental defects are in another class, so that the claim that 
4 per cent. of school children were mentally defective seemed quite as 
dreadful, if not even more appalling, than that 70 per cent. had some 
physical defect. Yet some investigators have claimed that as many as eight 
in every hundred children in the lower grades of school are mentally de- 
fective. , 
Goddard, of Vineland, who is one of the more conservative psycholo- 
gists, claims, as a result of his own testing of some thousands of children, 
that 2 per cent. of school children are mentally defective, and this estimate 
agrees very closely with the usual present estimate of half of 1 per cent. 
of feeble-mindedness for the whole population. 

It is of this 2 per cent. of children of school age, the mentally defective, 
that I am to speak to-night, as well as of some more who are so clearly 
sub-normal that no one thinks of sending them to school, and some others 
who are past school age. I am to speak of them first as children in years 
as well as in mental power, and afterwards, when they have grown to the 
stature of maturity, but are still children in mind; and again when they 
are, in appearance, grey-haired old men and women, but still with the 
intelligence, the judgment, the reason and the will power of little children. 
I want you to realize what these children of all ages look like; to know 
how we classify them; and what we do and hope to do to save them from 
misery, vice and degradation, to keep them innocent and to make them happy 
and useful. 
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Although there have been schools for the feeble-minded in the United 
States for sixty years and more, yet little has been done to give us accurate 
statistics of their number, and real scientific research of the catises of 
defectiveness has been a recent development. There are now, however, 
several commissions at work, or which have recently concluded some work, 
of inquiry as to numbers, and several laboratories of scientific research ag 
to causes. One of the results of research has been a mental measuring 
scale of which, I suppose, most of this audience have heard. It is called 
the Binet Scale, and its purpose is to ascertain the native mental power of 
the person examined, as distinct from the results of education. 

The one faculty, the possession of which differentiates the strong- 
minded from the feeble-minded, is that of judgment. A very ignorant person 
may still be able to control his own destiny and manage his own simple 
affairs with prudence. A person with a good deal of acquired knowledge 
may lack that peculiar and invaluable power. The Binet test, properly 
applied, discloses this fact with a good deal of accuracy. 

The Binet Scale divides the children by what we call mental age and, 
using this, we say that those with a mental age of 2 years and under are 
Idiots; those over 2 and under 8 are Jmbeciles; and those of 8 and under 
12 of mental age are Morons. When a child successfully passes the 12- 
year-old Binet tests, we do not think he should be classed as mentally 
defective. 

- One of the most certain results of recent research has been the proof 
of a conviction that many of us have long held, namely, that the chief 
cause of the feeble-mindedness of those we have now with us is heredity; 
that at least 60 per cent. of present cases have inherited the defective con- 
dition from parents with the same or some other mental defect. It has 
been demonstrated that the defect introduced into a family by one feeble- 
minded girl has come down through six generations in an increasing stream 
of evil; that feeble-minded parents always have feeble-minded children; 
that all the other social evils, such as alcoholism, prostitution, syphilis, il- 
legitimacy, crime, insanity, are closely connected with the one great defect— 
in a word, that if this defective condition could be eliminated every social 
burden would be made lighter, and some would cease to be. 

Many of these facts have been known as a matter of opinion to those 
whose business in life has been to deal with feeble-minded people in insti- 
tutions. But now the facts are being established and published in a manner 
to compel public attention. 

I shall show you pictures of the three classes and tell you something 
about them, beginning with the lowest and really the least harmful class. 

The lecturer then threw on the screen the picture of an idiot boy, so 
typical that every one could at once recognize the fact of idiocy. Follow- 
ing this came a number of children of rather nice appearance, but who are 
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of the same idiotic grade. Then came a series of groups of morons and 
imbeciles of high and middle grade. Then a series of heredity charts, 
showing the ancestry for three or more generations of inmates of the 
Training School at Vineland. Following the charts came pictures of boys 
and girls, with a brief account of the salient characteristics of each. Many 
of these were efficient workers, earning their own support under control 
and guardianship, but whose characters and weaknesses were such that, 
away from proper control, their lives would very speedily be wrecked; so 
that their only safety is in the institution. Then came a series of pictures 
illustrating the work of the school, showing classes at manual work, physical 
culture, school gardens, and other interesting things ; the various workshops, 
of the tailors, the dressmakers, the shoemakers, etc.; then the work on the 
farm and garden, which is the best of all forms of labor for the defectives 
of almost every class. 

A very interesting series of views then showed some of the amusements 
and entertainments that are provided for the happiness of the children (no 
matter how old they live to be, they are always “children”), the merry- 
go-round, the giant’s stride, winter sports, views of the summer holiday 
camp in the woods, illustrations of plays and players in the amusement 
hall, and finally, some views of the houses they live in. 

The last pictures shown were those of the simple one-story buildings 
which are now becoming accepted as proper for the colony care which should 
be provided for all the adult defectives. The lecturer showed some of the 
buildings on the colony at Templeton, Mass., where there are 350 adult 
males employed in clearing land and farming, and some of the cottages 
recently built at the colony of the Vineland Training School. The latter 
colony is located on 520 acres of rough land, from which the timber has 
been cut, and which can be bought very cheaply. With industry and science 
this can be made into fertile fruit and garden farms, and the labor of the 
trained imbecile, under adequate direction, can be profitably employed on it. 

So long as all a State desired to do was to provide schools for a few 
defective children, costly structures might be allowed. But, with the modern 
idea that not a few score, nor a few hundred, but thousands in every State, 
require permanent custodial care, it is evidently impossible to care for them 
all on the old plan, and the working colony, on cheap land, in economical 
buildings, gives us the most hopeful outlook. 

There is plenty of waste land that only needs skill and industry to be 
made highly profitable. There are hundreds, if not thousands, of imbeciles. 
and morons, who, if neglected and abused, are a social menace, who fill the 
jails, prisons, and other institutions, and who are increasing and multiplying 
at a fearful rate; but who, if trained to usefulness, and then colonized on 
the waste land, could be approximately self-supporting, and could lead lives 
of happiness and decency; with the sexes completely and permanently sepa- 
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rated, reproduction of defectives would be entirely prevented so far as they 
were concerned. 

Several States have adopted the colony plan for the epileptics as wel] 
as for the feeble-minded, and it is working well. The colony plan for 
the feeble-minded was begun about twenty years ago, and the results are 
very encouraging. One such colony includes a very profitable brick yard 
and an orchard whose produce took many prizes at the State Apple Show 
for two years and then was debarred competition for the future. The cost 
for the complete colony care of all the defectives may seem heavy to 
begin with, but as fast as the work is done, it will effect great saving in 
other departments of public expense, and when it is completely done, the 
saving will be so great that we may claim that no investment the State can 
make would bring such a rich return. 

The Great Mother State owes it to herself and to all her citizens to 
care properly for these defectives, who are her weaker children. They are 
the little ones of the Master; let us beware lest we cause them to offend. 


The State and the Child, With Special Reference 
to the Defective Child 


By Maria Dean, M. D., Missoula, Mont. 


In considering the relationship bétween the child and the state, I 
should like to trace in detail the full extent and the bearing of that rela- 
tionship. Time will permit my touching the subject at but few points. 

Our present social state is characterized by increasing inter-relation- 
ship and increasing dependence between its members. During ‘compara- 
tively few years, the economic and industrial changes have been so great, 
have been so stupendous, so engrossing, so absorbing of energy, so pro- 
ducive of power, power that proves intoxicating in its possession, that 
the primal element, the ultimate factor in life progress, the human being, 
has been lost sight of. But the fact still remains, that the one essential 
factor of life progress, the one enduring reason for existence, is the pro- 
toplasmic spark of life incarnate in the human being, and life’s greatest 
incentive inheres in the potential human capacity to respond to the chal- 
lenge which environment offers. I feel that we people here in the great 
new West should be able, as others may not be, to realize the force of the 
march of events and appreciate its logical trend. 

We are still under the spell of the dramatic unfolding of our history. 
Our hands are still warm with the clasp of those who, fortified with their 
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invincible determination only, stood in the presence of these very hills and 
valleys, then an environment every condition of which was free for the 
taking. We realize how the White Pioneer dominated his environment 
with the very primitive resources of science then at his command. 

Since then we have seen scientific agriculture establish itself by the 
aid of the chemistry of the soil, the science of bacteriology and by aid of 
that refinement of science, the chemistry of bacteriology. Mining has fol- 
lowed the light of science in the hands of the geologist and the metallurgist. 
Animal husbandry is advancing and establishing itself through the efforts 
of the scientist. The civil, the hydraulic, the electrical engineers have 
wrested light and power from the streams. The achievements of science 
thus applied have been great, the transformation wonderful. We are 
thrilled by it, we pay it great respect, obesiance, even. But is material 
achievement the end of human endeavor? Have we a right to consider the 
end unrelated to the means of its achievement? Has human existence ad- 
vanced commensurately with material advance? Have there been no 
changes in the relationship between man and his environment and between 
man and man? Has man been able to make the adjustments to changed 
environmental conditions so that he has been able to preserve and to 
develop his potentiality? We have a right to ask these questions—We ask: 
“Has science spoken the last word? I say no. 

As the call of material development has summoned to our assistance 
this noble procession of scientists, as:we have seen them appear upon our 
horizon, enter our valleys, plains, mountains and invoke their treasures, so 
you may hear now the call for the preservation, the conservation, the 
development of our ultimate and chiefest asset, the human being, the man 
and woman, the potential men and women, the Children of Montana. 

If you will but give encouragement, you will discry upon our horizon 
the approaching sanitarian and sociologist, the latest voices in science, the 
science of the justice of human relationship. The sanitarian we know, have 
we not here in Montana known the blight of some form of physical in- 
justice perpetuating itself through the medium of one of the more ignomini- 
ous of creatures? Have we not called upon science for help? Have not 
the best representatives of science responded, has not life itself been a 
tribute nobly paid to help us in attempting to solve the problem of that 
scourge? Just as we people of Montana have found material development 
and in some instances physical well being, impossible, without the help of 
representatives of physical science, so will we find it impossible to secure 
a sound body social without the guidance of the representatives of the twin 
sciences, the sanitarian and the sociologist. For a body social we are. 

One of the effects of modern industrialism is to render the expression 
of human activity at once more impersonal and yet more diffuse and inti- 
mate. So whether we will or no, our lives are indissolubly united and inter- 
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mingled in one great expression of communal welfare. Therefore we 
recognize as its sublime and righteous obligation that the state attempt 
to secure a sound body social and further we demand the exercise of that 
function by the state. And in the exercise of that function, in the attempt 
to secure social well being we say, “Be scientific, measure up with 
science as applied to physical facts, make a logical beginning, stop all the 
extravagant, illogical, wasteful policy of dealing with wreckage alone.” 
Why wait for human wreckage and disaster to become a disgrace, a 
scourge, a sorrow? Try the more wise, the economic, the more humane 
policy of prevention—Begin with the Child! 

The relationship between child and state, then, we may regard as 
the logical point of departure in making reckonings for a sound sociologic 
policy. The child is at once the product of and a factor in the body 
Social. In the light of his origin, we consider the child either social or 
unsocial. The origin of the Social child springs from parenthood, which 
has incurred all the normal social obligations of the family, the social unit. 
The moment of his birth establishes the first official relation between child 
and state. 

The state of Montana has enacted a law compelling the registration 
of the birth of every child within its borders. This provision is wise, not 
only as it may serve the future interest of the child, but birth registration 
offers one of the most necessary points of reckoning and control in estimat- 
ing the value of other vital statistics. 

This law, as is true of many other laws, requires for its efficient en- 
forcement the insistence of an enlightened and understanding populace. 
Every parent should know that this requirement of the law as regards the 
social existence of his child is complied with. 

I wish to call to the attention of the women of Montana the fact 
that we have such a law and that they can help to advance the work of 
constructive social forces by finding out whether the requirements of the 
law are adequately met in their own communities. Such interest on the 
part of the women in every community throughout the state would be 
significant. 

So much for the social child, the product of the accepted social unit, 
whose habitat is the home. What of the unsocial child whose parents have 
not only not accepted but have repudiated the obligations of parenthood 
imposed by society? The validity of every reason for the birth registra- 
tion of the social child is doubly significant in the case of the unsocial 
child, the child without a home. Such a child is directly or indirectly the 
ward of the state. It is the duty of the state to know and care for its 
own. The state that repudiates, that fails to recognize, the claim which 
this child has upon it is not only not constructive in its fundamental work 
but actually tears down the foundation of a sound commonwealth. 
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The unsocial child usually begins life in the County Hospital, or 
private hospital, or some charitable institution which serves as a temporary 
refuge for mother and child. I believe that it is the first obligation of the 
state in the case of the unsocial child to try to establish a normal, social 
habitat, a home, a family, by uniting the disassociated fragments of that 
family, the parents and the off-spring. I believe in this provided the frag- 
ments are capable of complying with accepted social standards. I believe 
that no institution, either public or private, which offers women service 
during childbirth, should be allowed to exist, except under state inspection, 
and in compliance with a policy which is constructive from the viewpoint 
of social welfare. 

It is especially incumbent upon the women of the state to study this 
question, to know what conditions are sound and practical of application and 
then strive for their embodiment in law. Women should know what depart- 
ment of state has control of and who administers these intimate concerns 
of parental and child welfare. Are the women directly represented in the 
administration of these matters? 

Passing from the relation of child and state viewed in the light of the 
child’s origin; i. e., whether it be social or unsocial—I wish to call your 
attention to a more fundamental and basic classification of the child. That 
humorous writer, Ellis Parker Butler, is responsible for the sketch: “Pigs- 
is-Pigs.” If one should paraphrase that and say, Kids-is-Kids, it would 
fairly indicate the average degree of discrimination which is made regard- 
ing children. 

I cannot make the classification of the normal and abnormal child. 
We human beings lack a normal standard. In the case of propagation, in 
the vegetable world and in animals aside from human beings we can con- 
trol the transmission of a pure strain and direct individuals toward reaching 
acertain standard. But in the human race the stream of traits transmissible 
by inheritance has been so indiscriminately combined and environment has 
been so variable a factor that we have no symmetrically standard beings. 

What is the object in standardizing human beings? Sociologists find 
in order that social justice may obtain, in order that the individual in his 
relation to his environment may preserve his equilibrium (an essential 
condition for growth) that the individual must measure up to a certain 
degree of efficiency. In approaching this fact, I want you to know that 
sociology moves along two apparently diverging lines. The one is the 
disregard of all adventitious distinctions between man and man. Human 
oneness is recognized as the great basic fact. Sociologists are striving to 
arouse human consciousness to that fact. Alack! the human suffering 
because of that ignorance! Alas, the barrenness, the poverty of one who 
has never felt the lapping of the tide of great common brotherhood, as it 
enters heart and consciousness. The other line of procedure, seemingly 
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so diverse, is this: That of classification of human beings—as to efficiency, 
And what has led to the making of this distinction? The ever growing 
sense of humanity, the desire for justice and, what is more, the growing 
appreciation of the injustice and cruelty resulting from inappropriate bear- 
ing of burdens, the woeful waste through social wreckage, all unnecessary, 

With this statement let me tell you of the standards for determining 
human efficiency, the capacity of human performance. For the past decade 
the psychologists and physicists of the practicable laboratory type, have 
been working out, standardizing, various tests. These tests are accepted 
as indicating the mental competency of the average child. These tests are 
graded according to years. By the understanding application of these tests, 
the mental capacity of a child can be very accurately determined. The 
facts as to whether a child progresses, stands still or retrogrades in his - 
mental growth may be satisfactorily determined. For originating these 
tests, we owe much to two French psychologists, for standardizing them, we 
owe much to psychologists in our own country and in Europe. 

The scientific application of these tests, and that means their applica- 
tion under thorough control, to large numbers of children by most skillful 
workers, has proved a most illuminating help to those who have been 
working for years with the mentally deficient. It has been a very signal 
help. It has also made some very unexpected disclosures regarding our- 
selves, all of us, any of us. It has startled us out of our ignorant com- 
placency. It has compelled us to abandon the “Pigs-is-Pigs,” “Kids-is- 
Kids” basis in our treatment and education of children. It has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that 2 per cent. of all public school children belong in 
the class of the mentally deficient. That has opened our eyes to two facts. 
First, the prevalence of mental deficiency. The closeness, the intimacy, 
the direct personal bearing of this fact compells us to recognize it as an 
every day fact of life, the burden of which every one of us must accept 
and reckon with. The second fact is, the knowledge as to types and forms 
of mental deficiency. Especially have we found out that there are forms 
of mental deficiency which we do not easily recognize as such. 

I want now to state briefly a few facts regarding mental deficiency 
which to-day are accepted as established beyond dispute. The first of these 
facts concerns the essential nature of mental deficiency, i. e., it is due to 
such a condition of brain and nervous system existing at the time of birth 
or immediately thereafter as forever shuts out the possibility of develop- 
ment into a state of normal mental competence. Feeble-mindedness is un- 
alterably and forever feeble-mindedness. 

The second is this: Feeble-mindedness is an heritable trait. Not all 
cases are due to heredity, but at least 65 per cent. of all cases are due toa 
feeble-minded ancestry. These two facts challenge and commit us at 
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once to a line of action. We must recognize these cases, we must protect 
them. 

I want to call your attention to some of the consequences of unrecog- 
nized feeble-mindedness. The condition is this: mental capacity serves as 
the balance, the guide, the control through life. The feeble-minded, lacking 
from birth, in the power to develop this control, go through life without it. 
What is the result? Put a child five years old at the wheel of an automobile. 
What would you expect? But one outcome. Take a child with a mentality 
of 5-6-9 years, in possession of a body chronologically 15-20-40 years old, 
and submit that child to the environmental conditions to which the normally 
endowed are submitted and what is the result? But one. Some type of 
disaster or wreckage. 

Sociologic investigators have convinced us that the derelict, the de- 
linquent, the sex offender, the alcoholic and drug habitues, criminals of 
all kinds, in fact every kind of social wreckage and disaster, are recruited 
largely from the ranks of the feeble-minded. What is our obligation in 
this matter, the obligation of the state? Plainly to prevent it all. How? 
By recognizing the feeble-minded, early in life, segregating them, pro- 
viding an appropriate environment for them. The feeble-minded have rights 
which we are bound to consider. They are entitled to life, entitled to their 
fullest development consistent with their capacity, entitled to all the joy 
and zest that comes from interested activity. This is wholly possible by 
segregation, training, colonization. What is our state doing? The law 
provides that the State School at Boulder meet the needs of the feeble- 
minded, this provision is for a school not an asylum, which cares for its 
cases through the school year only. 


In order to handle this matter adequately, we must first know its extent. 
- We have a system of compulsory education. Every child in the public 
schools, in the parochial or other private schools and all children in state 
institutions should be tested as to mental competency. This testing should 
be expertly done, i. e., by competent trained psychologists. This would 
give us a basis for a census of the feeble-minded. An immedate and 
inestimable help in working out the problem would be brought about by a 
more general understanding of the question of mental deficiency, a wider 
appreciation of its closeness, its intimacy, to each of us; a wider recognition 
of the right of its appeal to our sense of human kindness. Such under- 
standing can be brought about by the assistance of workers of broad vision, 
gained by wide experience in work with the feeble-minded. The assistance 
of field workers of recognized standing from institutions that have gained 
recognition in the world of science can be secured. 

We women from the various parts of the state can combine to secure 
the services of such a lecturer to speak in several of the most prominent 
towns in the state. We should work to secure an official commission to 
investigate the question, then begin work on a plan of sufficient scope to 
handle the question, state-wide in all of its phases. This can be done. Let 
us, at this meeting, take the first step and take it definitely. 
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Children’s Stories of the Wildwood Trip 


(The following stories are just as the children wrote them excepting 
that in some cases sentences or paragraphs are omitted for lack of room.) 


We went to Wildwood. Mr. Edson took us in the auto truck. When 
we got there we ran upstairs to see the rooms. We made up our beds. We 
got ready for dinner. After dinner we went down to the ocean. We played 
in the sand. Then we came up and lay down on our beds. The next day 
we went fishing but we didn’t catch anything. Every evening we put on 
our white dresses and went down on the board walk. We went to the 
movies and we heard the band. We got caught in the rain and we rari 
home. The house was nice. We went down to Wildwood and went on 
the slides. Marietta. 


Ten of the girls started for Wildwood at six thirty in the morning 
in the auto truck. Four employees went with us. We passed Millville, 
Mauricetown and Cape May Courthouse. I enjoyed looking at the beau- 
tiful country scenes. After we got down there we got the house fixed up. 
We have an attractive little cottage down at the seashore and there is a 
pretty view from our house. I liked to watch the people fishing and rowing, 
The band played several of our band pieces. We went in the theatre to 
get some ice cream cones and see the people bowling and roller skating and 
we bought some Wildwood postals to send to our friends. 

We took a walk on the beach in the morning. In the evening we had 
a song service on the pier. We sang with the band. While we were eating - 
ice cream the people who waited on us passed us a glass of water. In the 
morning we went in bathing. It was the first time I had been in the ocean 
for a great many years. . . . We went to two Japanese stores and pulled 
some strings to buy some cups and saucers for ten cents. Those Japanese 
gentlemen looked natural to me. (Marjorie is from Japan.) We bought 
a bucket and shovel for Ellen to use when she played in the sand. We 
went to the Fun Chase. 

In the afternoon they had a children’s parade. We went to the movies 
in the evening. There were some pictures called “Two Orphans.” They 
were very pathetic. After the picture show Mr. Baker gave us two boxes 
of candy. I think it was very thoughtful of him. 

There is a lady across the street from us who has a parrot named Bob. 
When we went over to his cage, he put out his right foot. He seemed 
very sociable. I think that going to the seashore is very nice for a 
change. Marjorie. 
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On our way to Wildwood Crest we had a fine time. We went down 
to the Pier to have a swim. Monday night we went to bed early for we 
were tired for sightseeing. When we went on the board walk I got a china 
dish from pulling a string. In the afternoon we went into the Mirror place. 
Thursday we had breakfast, washed the dishes and helped get the things 
ready for dinner and put on our Sunday suits. When the truck came we 
started home having a lunch on the way back. Harold. 


This is what we did at Wildwood the first day we seen that everything 
was alright we all took a walk to Wildwood then came home for the eats 
then we seen that everything was streathen up and some of the boys took 
in the funchase. It was supper time before we knew it but we was ready 
for it when we went to get up for the table we could hardy move but findly 
we got around I tell you we slept good that first night. Joe went fishing 
but did not catch anything, three of us went fishing but we did not succed 
in getting anything. Saturday we did not get up till very late we went to 
crab, We caught 6 or 7 dozen. Carroll was supposed to go fishing with 
a fisherman but he did not come for him. When we came home you know 
what we did I supposed. Every day Joe went fishing he must of like to 
go fishing. Friday morning we all packed our suitcases. We were sorry 
to see the truck come. Carroll. 


O. K. 


For many years we have been trying to make our discipline positive. 
We are trying to say on every occasion: “If you will be good, or try hard, 
or be polite, or indeed exercise any of the virtues, it will have definite 
recognition ;” rather than to say that if things are not done properly there 
will be some penalty. Years ago in the school department we began mark- 
ing the things which were correct, but we wanted the idea to extend 
throughout the child’s daily life. Our children, probably all children, desire 
to be noticed, and frequently will do wrong in order to draw attention to 
themselves if they cannot get it otherwise. Children love to be patted upon 
the back—either literally or figuratively—and we believe that much more 
can be accomplished if the “patting” is above the waist. 

Out of the need of something tangible to record behavior grew the 
various systems of marks. In most instances, however, marks were “black” 
or “bad” marks, for misbehavior, and so we tried to find a method of mark- 
ing for good behavior. 

The first plan was a weekly “O K.” slip. This was given the children 
each Friday afternoon, signed by the different persons to whom he went 
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for teaching, training or attention, in the course of the preceding week. 
The trouble with this plan was that if a child neglected his work o; 
misbehaved in the early part of the week but was very good on Friday 
it received its O. K.’s; but if it was very good during the week and mis- 
behaved on Friday, the employee was likely to forget the first day and with- 
hold the O. K. on Friday, so we devised the present plan. 

This is a slip of paper about four inches wide and ten inches long. 
At the top of the slip is printed “O. K. for Saturday store,” below is a 
place for the child’s name and a space for the date of the week end. 
Then spaces running the full length down the slip marked Sat., Sun, 
Mon., etc., for each day of the week. Down the side of the slip, with 
spaces running horizontally across the slip, are spaces for the names of 
all the places in which the child may be during the course of the week; 
e. g., Attendant, Band, Carpenter, Dairy, Electrician, English, Kindergarten, 
Mason, Office, Painter, Sewing Class, Tailor, etc. 

Each child carries his slip with him throughout the entire week, and 
at the end of each period he presents his slip to the person in charge, who 
puts his initials in the square opposite the department and under the day 
of the week. Thus at the close of each class the child receives its com- 
mendation, if he has tried and behaved well, and it is withheld if he has 
not done so. At the close of the day the record of the day is written 
there, and it has come to be that the slips fairly bristle with marks of 
praise. 

Sometimes it is necessary to withold the initial for the day, but the 
promise of it the next day “if you are real good” leaves the child with 
hope and incentive to try hard the next day. Sometimes, indeed, but 
rarely, it seems necessary to not only refuse an initial, but, because of 
great lack of effort or misbehavior, a hole is punched in the square. We 
usually feel that this is as much our fault for not seeing what might 
happen and avoiding trouble as it is the child’s, but to leave the square 
unmarked until the end of the week is a great temptation to some of the 
brighter children to try to forge an initial—therefore the punched hole, 
which cannot be hidden. However, even here hope is not banished, for if 
on Saturday afternoon, when the slip is presented at Store, there is on 
the back one or more notes saying “Extra O. K.” for some good effort, 
then at the last moment the hole is forgiven. 

In order to encourage the child to special effort the following week, 
even if he has no extra O. K., he is told that this hole will not count this 
week, provided he brings an O. K. slip without a hole next week, and it 
is so recorded on his “Store” card by putting a circle around his spending 
allowance. 

The culmination of the O. K. slip is Saturday Store, although the 
real effect is felt every time a square is filled. Saturday afternoon the 
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children go to the regular institution store building, each carrying his slip. 
Here is a long counter laid out with candy, toys, pies, ribbons, post cards 
and fancy things of every description. 

At the table near by the Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent 
sits with a pile of cards before him. On each card is a child’s name, the 
"places to which he may be assigned during the week, the amount he may 
spend each week if he has a “good O. K.” and the total amount of money 
to his credit. Some get store money from home, the rest are provided 
by the School. 5 

As each name is called the child steps forward and presents its slip. 
This is looked over carefully and comments made. It is a splendid op- 
portunity to say encouraging words and to be sorry with the child, if the 
slip is not perfect. It is indeed such an important time that only the 
highest officers of the Training School may do it. Here the chance to 
praise the ones who try and to encourage those who have not succeeded 
so well finds its greatest outlet. 

After the credit has been recorded, the card is handed to the store- 
keeper and the child goes to the counter to make his purchases. He 
passes out in a few minutes pleased with himself, happy that he has some- 
thing extra that he feels he has earned. 

It has been suggested that perhaps it may spoil the child to praise 
it too much. We do not find it so. When a child acquires so much self- 
importance that it has what is sometimes called a “swelled head,” we feel 
that it has just arrived at the point of highly appreciating its own ability, 
and so we try to give it occupation or responsibility on a higher level than 
it has carried before. 


The O. K. Slip—A Ticket at the Door 
Alice M. Nash 


Our friends often ask if we still continue the use of our “Special 
Privilege” idea as a substitute for discipline. 

Let me tell you how we used our O. K. slips during the past week. 
The little story answers the above question and possibly will be of interest 
to those particularly concerned with the problem of discipline. 

I shall take it for granted that you are all fairly familiar with our 
O. K. system. 

The O. K. slip (a piece of paper which stands for special treats, special 
privileges, and for money value and is prized by our children as if it were 
real money) must be carried by a child for one week and must be marked 
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up daily with the initials of the teacher, attendant, matron, etc., to whom 
the child reports during the day. 

For full credit the O. K. must be fully marked to date and without 
one hole. The hole is the sign of loss of credit. 

Occasionally children, led by a temperamentally, disgruntled child, 
get indifferent about the meaning of the O. K. slip, or if one child gets a 
hole in his O. K. he will not present it for marking again that week. 
Employees sometimes get careless about marking the slip. In order that 
such discrepancies shall not too frequently occur, we make definite plans, 
whereby a very concrete appeal is made to the minds of the children. 

Wednesday evening is our fixed Entertainment Evening. At this time 
the children gather in Garrison Hall for parties, or moving pictures, or 
various kinds of entertainments. 

Last Wednesday evening we had an entertainer come from Philadel- 
phia. He brought along his talking dolls, etc., and gave the children a most 
enjoyable evening. An entertainer from Philadelphia appealed as some- 
thing new and different. The children were unusually delighted, until the 
word went out that their O. K. slips for the previous week would be their 
tickets for admission, and would be taken up at the door. 

These slips had to be marked up to date and to be without more than 
one hole in order for them to be acceptable as passports to the entertain- 
ment. As soon as the word had passed from child to child and group to 
group, there was a tremendous hustle to make good all discrepancies, In 
nearly all cases it was possible to do this, but in a few it was not. For 
example, one child had received a hole earlier in the week and had pur- 
posely destroyed his O. K.; thus he could not present his O. K., not even 
the pieces. About three hundred were admitted without question. Ten 
were held for questioning and two were denied admittance. The following 
are some of the cases: 

Leonard said: “Mr. H did not have time to stop and mark my 
O. K.” After much consideration he was allowed to enter. Carl said: 
“Tt was so early in the morning when I went to milking I couldn’t help 
losing my O. K.” He also was passed. Philip presented his—but only 
one-half of it was left—he had torn off the half with the hole and after 
doing so had not presented the remaining half of it again for marking; 
also he told a fib about the original trouble. In the end Philip was de- 
prived of the entertainment. 

Laura said: “I had mine in the front of my dress and it slipped away— 
cruly it was all good—not one hole—and all marked up. Give me until 
to-morrow and I surely will find it and bring it to you.” She was allowed 
to enter, and true to her word she brought the O. K. the next morning 
before I was dressed. 
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Teddie (quite excited) said: “I tell you it was this way—you see—I 
mean’d to get it marked, honest I did—I tried, yes, I tried—but every time 
he—the man—he said ‘busy—I went again and he said the same thing, 
‘busy.’ Please let me go in—please do. I want to go in awful bad.” He 
did go in. 

Elmer (with face scarlet) came with two holes in his O. K. I told 
him if he could get from the people giving him the holes a note stating 
their willingness to waive their punishment for the time, I would grant 
him a very special favor, permission to attend. He started right out and 
shortly returned, bringing with him the necessary papers. 

Blanche (hiding her face on her arm) gave me her O. K. most re- 
luctantly—it had one hole. Her feelings of shame were sufficient—it 
answered all purposes, words were unnecessary. She was allowed to go in. 

Theodore (a little more bold, a trifle independent) said: “Ain’t got 
mine. It’s at the cottage. No, it ain’t all marked—you know why? I was 
going to get a hole, so I didn’t ever bring my O. K.” All the time he 
was talking in this way his courage was oozing. Finally when I said: “Too 
bad, Theodore, I am afraid you will not be able to see the entertainment,” 
he melted into tears and returned to his cottage. 

Ad E. (well dressed up and looking quite self satisfied and happy) 
said: “You'll have to excuse me to-night. I left my ticket O. K. in my 
working clothes.” I told him I was sorry but really must find out more 
about it. He immediately lost his self-reliant air and asked my permission 
to return to his cottage and get his ticket. His willingness to do this let me 
know that his O. K. was O. K., and so I allowed him to attend the enter- 
tainment, with the understanding that he should bring his O. K. Thursday 
morning, which he did. 

It is needless for me to state that to-day the O. K. is prized to its 
highest value by every child and is without question a most valuable sub- 
stitute for discipline as discipline is usually understood. 
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IN MONMOUTH COUNTY 


(Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Monmouth County Branch of the 
State Charities Aid Association.) 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

You do not understand perhaps how fine a piece of work you are 
doing. I do not think you can know its importance and the splendid effect 
it is bound to have in other counties and other states. The snappy, pro- 
gressive, constructive reports we have just heard indicate the kind of work 
you are doing, yet you all take it so much as a matter of course that I have 
to tell you it is good—be proud of it and proud of your society, for it is a 
leader. 

At Baltimore two weeks ago three or four of us were speaking of 
State Charities Aid Associations and something was said of the Monmouth 
County Branch. “Oh,” said a gentleman from Indiana, “you have county 
branches throughout New Jersey, have you?’ “Well, we have a county 
branch,” was the reply. Then the first speaker said: “Why don’t you have 
them in every county?” “Ah,” said a Jerseyman, “you see we do not have 
Mrs. Thompsons in every county in New Jersey.” (Applause.) 

Now when your agents and officers come to you and say they need 
money for this or that you may feel confident that it is a just call. There- 
fore you must not take refuge in that old cry, “We are paying too much 
for taxes now.” No one listens to the man who asks for money to build 
ditches to carry off the waste water from leaking spigots, but we all 
appreciate the value of spending a little money to fix the spigots and 
prevent the waste. In the past we have been patching and adding until 
in many ways we are doing things as foolish as digging special ditches for 
waste water. It is time that we corrected some of these evils at the source. 

You have heard constructive and suggestive reports. The money your 
people need is primarily for preventive work. Help them to get at the 
fountain head. 

One says: “This feeble-minded boy comes of defective stock. Judged 
by other members of his family his future will be like that of his older 
brother, who at the age of fourteen left the special class. He held several 
jobs for only a few days each, drifted into the hands of bad companions, 
made trouble for the police, was finally arrested for stealing, tried and sent 
to the reformatory. Within a few days after his release he got drunk, 
broke up a lot of furniture and seriously injured his sister and was again 
arrested, tried and sent to prison. He was released later only to +o through 
it all again.” The reporter says: “Would it not be cheaper to care for this 
younger boy in a School for the Feeble-Minded?” Really, ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, I am tempted to shout, “Is it not cheaper! Is it not wiser!! Is it 
not more humane! ! ! 

Feeble-mindedness is almost inextricably mixed with your other social 
problems : crime, pauperism, sex offense, narcotic slavery. Imagine if you 
will a great wheel, the hub marked feeble-mindedness. Between the first 
two spokes and extending into the center, write “The Epileptic and the 
Insane.” In the next space write “The Criminals, Juvenile Delinquents and 
Truants.” In the next write “The Syphilitic, Prostitutes and other sex 
offenders.” In the next write “The Tramps, Paupers, and Homeless.” In 
the next “The Drunkards and Drug Habitues.” Then “The dwellers in 
jsolated districts,” and last, “The ne’er-do-wells and inefficients.” Now 
as you look at your wheel I beg of you to realize that a certain percentage of 
all of those people are feeble-minded first and get into the other condition 
because they are feeble-minded. Possibly 95 per cent. are normal, possibly 
only 5 per cent. are normal—no one is certain, but every study of any one 
of those conditions shows a larger percentage of feeble-minded than was 
believed or admitted before the study was made. And so—perhaps I am 
prejudiced—I believe that if you will resolutely attack the feeble-minded 
problem you will go far in the solving of the difficulties of those who are 
seeking to ameliorate and prevent those other conditions. 

The defectives are found in the homes, the schools, the reformatories, 
the almshouses. No place is entirely free and because they are improperly 
cared for their maintenance is costly, wasteful and ineffective and they 
themselves, innocent and ignorant, suffer or are deprived of their rights 
even in many good families, for they need not only love, comfort, treat- 
ment, training, direction and entertainment, they also need companionship 
of their own mental level and appreciation on the part of those who direct 
their lives, of what that mental level is. 

You, of Monmouth County, have gone about this thing wisely. You 
are gathering facts before you undertake the expenditure of money. You 
want to know what should and may be done in a comprehensive way before 
you waste time and effort dabbling with the ragged ends that are most 
obvious. The spirit of allowing no one to suffer but making no final move 
until you know, is evident. Take these reports then, and read and study 
them. Spread broadcast the information they give you and then act. Every 
penny wisely spent to-day will save dimes and dollars in the years to come. 
With the sort of information you have gathered and are gathering you may 
go before your public officials with facts and with the approval of the 
citizens who elect them to office and they will act wisely when they have 
these two things. 

The simplest order of procedure, it seems to me, is: 

First—The sort of study and investigation you have been doing, includ- 
ing medical inspection in the public schools, the examination of all court 
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cases of individuals and families and the saving of all data that may form 
the basis of future action. 

Second—The establishing of special classes in the public schools— 
transporting children whenever practicable so as to have classes of twelve 
or fifteen and introducing much vocational and industrial training. 

Third—Using every effort to have a state psychopathic clinic estab. 
lished so that every questionable case from school, court or community may 
have the benefit of the most expert study and understanding. 

Fourth—Co-operating in every way to have greater accommodations 
provided by the state, in institutions and colonies, for the feeble-minded of 
all grades and ages. 

The special classes will serve as clearing houses and those borderline 
cases whom the teacher or parent are unwilling to believe to be feeble- 
minded may here be cared for and trained—while they are maintained in 
the homes—with little or no danger to the comraunity. As they grow older 
their condition will become more marked and there will be no doubt of their 
mentality. 

The state psychopathic clinic will be steadily acquiring skill and 
gathering tests and information that will enable it to make quicker and 
more accurate diagnoses and parents and public will have more faith and 
confidence in its findings than they now do in those of individuals. 

In New Jersey there are now two institutions caring for the feeble- 
minded—The Training School at Vineland, a public, non-state institution, 
and the State Institution for the Feeble-Minded, formerly The State In- 
stitution for Feeble-Minded Women. Besides these is the Burlington 
County Colony, which cares especially for feeble-minded men. 

The last Legislature made no additional appropriations for the main- 
tenance of wards at the first two, but it did appropriate $8,000 for the 
maintenance of Colony Cases. To-day there is no room at the Colony for 
more cases so that the county which makes provision for more feeble- 
minded men will have the opportunity to use this $8,000 in providing for its 
feeble-minded. Do you want it? Ten or twelve thousand dollars will 
establish a Colony unit if you can get the land, and this $8,000 will probably 
be appropriated every year if there is a place to care for the cases. 

If you do not take advantage of this opportunity, some other county 
undoubtedly will.* 


*Less than a month after the above was said the citizens of Burlington County got 
together and raised the money to provide for another dormitory building at the Colony, 
thus taking advantage of the above. If Monmouth County wants such a chance she 
should get her Colony plan started, so as to ask the next Legislature to add to the 
“Colony” fund. 
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Clippings 


The following came as a clipping from Toledo. We have not the name 
of the paper that published it.—Ed. 


Do you know that in Toledo there is a school in which love of work 
is so keen that discipline is never enforced and punishment never resorted 
to among the 215 pupils? 

And do you know that in this school training of the hands is of first 
importance and development of the mind incidental; that the pupils can 
do whatever work they please, whenever they please, and that so appre- 
ciative are they of the privileges accorded them that they maintain the 
lowest average of absence and tardiness of any school in this city? 

If you want to learn more about these 215 interesting, ambitious chil- 
dren, visit the Toledo Industrial School, located in the old Erie School 
building, Erie and Orange streets. 

In one room you will find a score of girls working industriously trim- 
ming hats; in another a class busily engaged in making pretty gowns; in 
another a class of small children stringing beads for watch fobs, necklaces 
and other designs. In the “model bedroom” several girls will be found 
making beds, dusting the furniture, arranging the dresser and otherwise 
learning how to take care of a home. 

In the manual training department boys will be seen making chairs, 
tables, stands, stools, fancy boxes, bird houses and other articles of useful- 
ness which they are allowed to take home when completed. 

Reed work and mat and rug weaving occupy much of the time of the 
pupils, and numerous and beautiful are the specimens of their handiwork, 
including waste paper and sewing baskets, lamp shades, large, intricately 
woven ‘oor mats and rugs of various descriptions. 

These the pupils are allowed to sell and apply the proceeds towards 
equipping the school. 

Should you happen to visit the school on Friday morning you will be 
invited to attend the weekly entertainment, in which all the children take 
part in a program of songs and dancing. The program always opens with 
the singing of “Michigan” and “Mandalay,” the two favorite songs of the 
school. Next in order a Canton street boy probably will sing his favorite 
song, “Tipperary.” 

Bessie, a little negress, will be in readiness to do a clog dance, but 
the program may be so long that Bessie is prevailed upon to postpone her 
act. Instead, 20 girls may give a series of folk dances. 

And as the children appear their teachers will confidently inform you 
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that “George was absent no less than twice a week while attending Chase 
School last year, yet he hasn’t missed school a single day this year; Charles 
could hardly wait for school to open this year to begin his manual train. 
ing work; Bessie spent about two-thirds of her time last year in the prin- 
cipal’s office at Parkland School, now she is our model pupil; Helen abso- 
lutely refused to study last year, yet she loves to sing and sew.” 

As Miss Grace Montgomery, principal of the school, expressed it, 
“these children succeed beautifully in their work, because they are deeply 
in love with it. Their tasks are in no sense drudgery to them. We em- 
phasize to them the importance of being busy every minute, and by allowing 
them to do whatever work they enjoy most they always respond enthusj- 
astically.” 

Another secret of the success of their work was expressed to Dr. Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, on a recent visit to the school, 
by a little girl, who said: “We like our teachers so well that we just can’t 
help succeeding in our work. They are so kind and helpful to us. For 
this reason we selected ‘Happiness’ for our motto.” 

Miss Montgomery is assisted in the work by twelve teachers, all of 
whom have been especially trained in the State School at Columbus. 





Another factor in reversal is feeble-mindedness. Considerable study 
of feeble-mindedness and its heredity has been made in this country by 
Dr. Davenport, assisted by Mrs. Harriman. One of the first studies in the 
heredity of mental and moral traits in such families was made in Sullivan 
County, in New York State, many years ago. 

A group of degenerates there, called by the fictitious name of the — 
Jukes, were found to be descendants of a common ancestor, a feeble- 
minded woman, known as “Margaret, the mother of criminals.” This 


family has contributed hundreds of mental and moral degenerates to the 
community, and has cost the State many hundreds of thousands of dollars 


for their care as paupers and criminals, besides their depredations upon 
property and life. 

Another family whose history has been recently published is the so- 
called Kallikak family. A young man of good family and a feeble-minded 
girl had an illegitimate child. Later the young man married a young 
woman of fine family. The history of these two strains has been traced 
through several generations. The descendants of the feeble-minded mother 
were chiefly degenerates, a burden to themselves and to the community. 
Those of the mother of good family were normal and useful citizens. 

How is feeble-mindedness to be bred out? The way cretinism has 
disappeared in the valley of the Aosta, in Northern Italy, will illustrate. 
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Cretinism is a form of idiocy which is associated with goitre. When I 
yisited Aosta in 1897 there were hundreds of these miserable creatures, 
with less intelligence than a goose and with less decency than a pig. They 
swarmed along the highways, begging for alms; they filled the charitable 
institutions. 

The severe military selection which ruled that district for many gene- 
rations took the strongest and healthiest of the peasants to the war and 
left the idiot and the goitrous at home to carry on the affairs of life. 
Those who were afflicted with goitre were exempt from military service. 

In 1910 I again visited Aosta. I did not see a single cretin along the 
highways, and it was some time before I found any one who knew the 
meaning of the word. The children in the orphan asylums were bright 
and alert, without goitre or cretinism. I inquired into the matter, and 
found that about twenty years earlier Aosta had built an asylum for the 
aged poor. Into this asylum had been gathered the cretins and goitrous. 
The men were segregated from the women in this asylum, and the inmates 
were not allowed to marry. The only cretin left was one old woman. I 
inquired about the cretin children, and the mother superior said, “They 
don’t come any more.” In the same way feeble-mindedness could be done 
away with. 

The weeding out of these undesirable and degenerate traits in the 
human harvest is the part of negative eugenics. The cultivation of desir- 
able traits and qualities is positive eugenics——David Starr Jordan before 
the School of Mothercraft. 


Fifty thousand women, chiefly wage earners, register every year in 
the evening schools maintained by New York city. The average attend- 
ance among them is 15,665. 

A study of these grown-up pupils has been made by the Committee 
on Women’s Work of the Russell Sage Foundation, and brought out as 
“Working Girls in Evening Schools,” by Mary Van Kleeck. (Survey As- 
sociates, Inc., New York. Price, $1.50, postpaid.) 

A carefully prepared list of questions was answered by over 13,000 
girls and women who attended evening classes regularly. The informa- 
tion secured from them was supplemented and checked up by personal 
interviews with 260 girls in their own homes. The results show the trades 
from which these workers come and the trades they choose; the varying 
equipment and responsiveness of different girls, and significant informa- 
tion on the daily life and labor of these ambitious girls from almost every 
land who cap a hard day’s work with an evening of eager apprenticeship 
in learning some more promising trade. 

The book is of concern to all who are interested in the adjustment 
of womankind to their inevitable place in modern industry. A. J. 
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Teachers of Sub-Normals 


The sub-normal pupils’ section of Michigan, of which Miss Alice Metz- 
ner, Binet tester of Detroit Schools, was Chairman, and Mrs. Cordelia 
Creswell, Supervisor of Special Classes, Grand Rapids, was Secretary, held 
a profitable and enthusiastic meeting at the Public Library, Kalamazoo, 
Friday morning at 9 o’clock. 

Prof. Charles Scott Berry, of the Educational Department, University 
of Michigan, gave an interesting paper on the results of the examination of 
one-half the 7-year-old normal children in Ann Arbor Public Schools, the 
object being to find out what a 7-year-old child can do, or, in other words, 
to standardize the 7-year-old tests. Dr. Berry recommended that more 
work of this type should be done, thus standardizing the mental tests for 
each year. He mentioned the possibility of much time being saved by 
grading the normal pupils by Binet at the beginning of the school year, 
He also reported the need of a pedagogical scale for testing children. Binet 
testers in the State followed with pertinent questions on the subject. It 
was generally conceded that all data concerning cases should be filed together 
with the mental tests of each case in order that the data thus obtained might 
be available at a central department. The necessity of uniform methods 
of testing was emphasized in order that true comparisons may be made. 

Dr. George E. Bigge, of the Jackson State Prison, explained their 
system of extension work and asked co-operation of the teachers of special 
classes in Michigan. 

Mr. Frank Cody, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, gave 
a very comprehensive lecture on the special class work in Detroit, illustrated 
with slides. 

Representatives from Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Jackson, 
Muskegon, Ann Arbor followed with short reports on progress of work in 
their respective cities. 

At the business meeting following this successful meeting Mrs. Lulu 
F. McCreery, of Ann Arbor, was elected President, and Miss Bertha Flow- 
ers, of Muskegon, Secretary of the section for next year. 

At 5 P. M. they again gathered about a bountifully spread banquet 
table at the New Burdick Hotel and considered the past, present and future 
work with the sub-normals in Michigan. 

CorDELIA CRESWELL, 
Secretary Sub-Normal Pupils’ Section, 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 
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